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Dallas Artist Beatrix Prieto will 
demonstrate acrylics and mixed 
media Wednesday from 10 a.m. 
to noon in Genecov 203. Three 
classes taught by Art Coordinator 
Charles Cavanaugh will be com¬ 
bined for her presentation. 

“Canto’s Latino, four young 
musicians from Guadalajara, will 
perform traditional music on 
authentic South American folk in¬ 
struments at the student center 
Wednesday March 13 from 6:30 
to 7:30 p.m. and for two Spanish 
classes,’’said Spanish Instructor 
John Hays. 

“The public is welcome,’’said 
Linda Fleet, College Relations 
Director. 

Tyler-Mexico Week Gala 


sponsored by the Smith County 
Medical Auxiliary will benefit 
“Parents Anonymous”,a self- 
help group for abusive parents. 
The cost for the March 15 Gala 
at Harvey Hall will be $50 per 
person. Entertainment will in¬ 
clude dinner, dancing and a style 
show. For reservations: call Mrs. 
Patrick R. Thomas. 

“It’s a rare opportunity for the 
community to see these in¬ 
struments and hear this kind of 
music,” said Spanish Instructor 
Dr. Elaine Graybill. 

“Language cannot be taught 
divorced from its cultural 
heritage. I expect my students to 
enjoy the evening,” she said. 
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Breaks to shorten 


prin 


semester 


TJC students will have no 
classes tomorrow as high school 
seniors come to TJC Career Day. 
Though the day is planned for 
high school seniors, TJC students 
may attend the career sessions 
too. 

“Students should study the 
listing of career selections before 
coming to Senior Career Day to 
determine which one they would 
like to attend,’’said Admissions 
Dean Kenneth Lewis. “Ex¬ 
perienced consultants will be pre¬ 
sent at each session to give friend¬ 
ly, accurate and personal advice, 
as well as answer questions,” he 
said. 

Students may attend two ses¬ 
sions of 45 minutes each. The 
first session is from 10 to 10:45 
a.m. and the second session is 
from 11 to 11:45 a.m. 

Financial Aid Director Robert 
Clemmons will discuss financial 
aid during both those times. He 
will provide information on 
financial aid, including scholar- 
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ships, student work-study pro¬ 
grams, and grant information. 

“Students may attend a career 
session during one period and the 

financial aid presentation at the 
other,” said Lewis. 


High school students will 
register at 9:15 a.m. and attend 
a general session in Wagstaff 
Gym. 

Lunch will then follow in 
Wagstaff, with entertainment fur¬ 
nished by the Apache Band and 


TJC will participate in the 
celebration of Tyler-Mexico 
week March 10-17 in several 
ways. 

Mexican Art will be exhibited 
by Vaughn Library and Learning 
Resources Center in the case on 
the main floor. Library Reference 
Assistant Mary Jane McNamara 
prepared the exhibit coordinated 
by Library Services Director 
Johnnye Kennedy. The cultural 
showcase includes hand-blown 
glassware, Mexican textiles, 
beautiful sculptures, books on 
Mexican culture which can be 
checked out and magazine ar¬ 
ticles. Also included to showcase 
are: silver from the Taxco Moun¬ 
tains and Mexican jewelry. 

“Our purpose for the city wide 
celebration is to demonstrate a 
wide variety of culture and art 
from our neighbors to the 
South,’’said McNamara. “We 
would like people to appreciate 
other cultures and be proud of the 
charming abilities of the wonder¬ 
ful culture.” 

Several Apache Belles will 
make a special presentation of 
roses at the opening ceremony 
,“The Magic of Mexico” 2 p.m. 

. Monday in Broadway Square 
Mall. They will appear with 
Tyler Mayor Charles Halstead 
and several Mexican officials. 

San Miguel weaver Virginia 
Holt will demonstrate weaving 
Tuesday from 2-4:40 p.m. in 
Fine Arts 102. Her demonstration 
will be in the art class taught by 
Art Instructor Jacqueline Adams. 

“It’s enriching to see their type 
of work. Even country has their 
own style,’’said Adams. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNI¬ 
CIAN JOSETTE CULLINS 
selects slides for a Career Day 
media presentation. Instruc¬ 
tional Media Services person¬ 
nel have been busy preparing 
the many signs, displays and 
other media shows to be used 
for Career Day. 


Belles and the choral group Har¬ 
mony and Understanding. 

Career sessions include: 
agriculture, art, business ad¬ 
ministration, church vocations, 
dentistry, engineering, 


mathematics and physics, farm 
and ranch management, fashion 
merchandising, financial aid and 
fire protection technology. 

Others are: graphic com¬ 
munications, home economics, 
journalism, law, legal assistant, 
medicine, mental health, and 
psychology, mid-management, 
mineral land management and 
mineral lease records technology. 

Career sessions also include: 
nursing home administration, of¬ 
fice occupations, ophthalmic 
technician dispensing, ornamen¬ 
tal horticulture, petroleum 
technology, pharmacy, postal 
management, recreation leader¬ 
ship, respiratory therapy, survey¬ 
ing, vocational nursing and 
welding. 

Other sessions will cover: 
technical-vocational, air condi¬ 
tioning and refrigeration, 
associate degree- nursing, bank 
management, computer science, 
criminal justice, drafting and 
electronics. 


The Spring semester contains 
several breaks which makes it 
seem to pass faster than fall. 

The first of those comes tomor¬ 
row . Classes will be canceled for 
the entire day for the 33 rd con¬ 
secutive Annual Career Day. 
Career Day will give seniors 
from 53 high schools an oppor¬ 
tunity to attend career sessions 
and become acquainted with the 
campus. 

One week later TJC will shut¬ 
down for spring break. 

“Mid-semester grades will be 
mailed out shortly after March 


11,” said Registrar Elma Pineda. 
They should arrive at students’ 
homes just in time for spring 
break March 18-22.Pineda did 
not comment on the possible ef¬ 
fect of grades on such plans as 
trips to Padre Island. 

Early registration for fall 
semester begins on Monday and 
continues through March 25. 

Easter holiday is Friday,April 
5. Classes will resume Monday 
April 8. 

Wrapping everything up will be 
final exams beginning May 6. 
Commencement is May 14. 
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Falcon movie 
tells spy story 

By Eric Brunelli 
staff writer 

“The Falcon and Snowman” is a movie hich tells of the actual, 
real-life happenings of two young men involved in crimes against 
the U.S. government. 

They are Christopher Boyce, played by Timothy Hutton and 
Dalton Lee, played by Sean Penn. 

Boyce is given the nickname Falcon for two reasons. First, he 
owns and trains his own falcon, and secondly, he is the head of 
the plan to sell information to the Russians. 

Lee also portrays his nickname, Snowman, in two ways. He is 
a big-time cocaine dealer and as the side-kick of Boyce does 
everything asked of him. 

The first part of the movie deals with Lee in his drug smuggling 
scheme and Boyce, who accepts a job at National Technology 
Research, a special plant for developing secret governmental 
projects. - , 

While at NTR, Boyce finds information describing the CIA’s 
involvement in affairs and misdealings with other countries. 

Upon discovering the CIA’s cruel and unjust tactics, Boyce seeks 
to release plans of a secret satellite, engineered to spy on the Rus¬ 
sians. Lee unexpectedly is brought into the deal with the Russians 
as the messenger. 

The secret information is carefully sent with Lee on his trip to 
Mexico to visit the Russian embassy. 

The two California natives begin to let these secret transactions 
affect their personal lives. Lee is constantly involved in cocaine, 
while Boyce is feeling insecure about his job, apartment and 
girlfriend. 

As the secret meetings continue, Boyce and Lee become ner¬ 
vous and want to end the deal, but the Russians are very persistent 
in theri attempt to gain full knowledge of all U.S. plans. 

Finding it difficult to deal honestly with the Russians, the two 
Americans finally plan to end the illegal dealings. On his final trip 
to the Russian embassy in Mexico, Lee is arrested outside the em¬ 
bassy gate by Mexican police. 

The two were both charged with premeditated and voluntary 
treason against the United States, but they were punished different¬ 
ly. Boyce, as instigator of the whole mission, was sentenced to 
40 years to life imprisonment, Lee, on the other hand, was sentenc¬ 
ed to life imprisonment for his crimes of treason and illegal deal¬ 
ings of cocaine. 

“The Falcon and Snowman” is an entertaining movie. The story 
line is well-written and handled superbly by the supporting cast. 

Penn turns in a marvelous performance as the cocaine dealer, 
while Hutton lacks a little intrigue in his role as leader of the secret 
mission. 

The opening of the movie, introducing each character, is the key 
which gives the movie an added edge. The conclusion of the movie 
leaves no questions to be answered as the sentences are handed 
to each criminal. 

A minor drawback its length, two hours and 30 minutes. Another 
minus is lack of a good solid reason for the release of the secret 
information. 

All together the movie is a crowd pleaser. Audience response 
after the showing was enormous. On a scale of 1 to 10, “The 
Falcon and Snowman” rates a solid 8, which is an A- on my movie 
review. 
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After several of us read your article on junk food we all agree 
that your article is based on self-centered opinions. So what if there 
is no granola bar machine on campus. Have you ever tried to eat 
a granola bar? It tastes like a pumice brick covered with sawdust. 
Now, let us consider the nutritional value of a Snickers bar. 
Snickers are packed with peanuts and they really satisfy. I trust 
the Mars Corporation with my health and skin eomplextion(sic).. 
They have never let me down. On the other hand, how many times 
have you bitten into an apple and found half a worm? How many 
times have you been embarrassed by chocolate milk stains on your 
upper lip? If we students are cut off from our food supply we shall 
die on the vine. We need those vending machines. It is a way of 
life and a means of survival. If you want nutritional food like sand¬ 
wiches, milk and fruit; eat in the cafeteria. 

Signed, 
Jere Hunter 
Steve Reily 
Dennis Stimpson 
Raymond Kester 
Gary Slocum 


Speaker tells cult tactics 


By Timothy Scott 
staff writer 

Cult is a powerfully evocative 
word. 

It raises images of a sunglasses- 
wearing madman, of death com¬ 
ing with the taste of grape Kool- 
Aid, of bodies strewn under a 
mocking sun like grain upon the 
wind. When it was done, 913 
bodies, more than 200 of them 
children, dotted the landscape. 
They came to that place seeking 
a better life. And there—that life 
ended. The place was Jonestown, 
Guyana. *' 

That’s one extreme example of 
the destructive cult phenomenon. 
Jonestown was seven years ago, 
but cults flourish all over the 
country today, affecting even the 
most complacent members of 
society. Like Nelda Neale. 

“I raised my children to be 
compassionate and to care for 
their fellow man. But, I never 
taught them to be street smart, ’ ’ 
said Neale, a Dallas woman, who 
spoke to a group of TJC students 
on the danger of destructive cult 
phenomena on college campuses. 


It is a danger that claimed her 
daughter as one of its victims. 

As a result of her daughter’s in¬ 
volvement and successful rescue 
from a cult, Neale is now a 
spokesperson for a Dallas-based 
group called the Cult Awareness 
Council. 

The group offers emotional 
support and educational materials 
to help make society aware of the 
dangers of cults. Neale was on 
just such a mission at TJC’s 
Wesley Foundation last week. 
She spoke earlier to other groups 
in Tyler including the Baptist Stu¬ 
dent Union and the Tyler 
Ministerial Alliance. 

“Cults are the greatest danger 
on college campuses today,” she 
said. ' 

Some warning signals, said 
Neale, of a cult are: a leader 
claiming he has a special divini¬ 
ty, deception in recruiting 
members, attempts to alienate 
recruits from family and friends, 
the forced sale of personal pro¬ 
perty, totalitarian control main¬ 
tained by fear and physical 
deterioration of its members 
through poor nutrition. 


Another warning sign is eva¬ 
sion of direct questions about the 
group. 

“If a group avoids direct ques¬ 
tions, a red flag should go up in 
your head,” warned Neale. 
“Any honest sincere group of 
people will welcome questions.” 

Although cults affect many age 
groups, their prime targets are 
people between 18 and 28. 

“It is time when a lot of deci¬ 
sions are being made,” said 
Neale, “deciding which career to 
choose, deciding who to 
marry .deciding the course of the 
rest of your life. 

Cults take advantage of this 
confusion by offering easy 
answers in a world often short on 
that commodity. 

The typical cult recruit is the 
child of affluent parents, idealistic 
and sincere. 

“They want the winners of the 
world, the high achievers,” said 
Neale. 

Neale offered one last warning. 

“Please don’t think you are im¬ 
mune,” she said. “It (cult in¬ 
volvement) can happen to 
anyone.” 


Awards honor favorites 


By Eric Brunelli 
staff writer 

The 27th Annual Grammy Awards last week 
showcased three favorites: Prince, Tina Turner and 
Lionel Richie—before a crowd of more than 6,000 
in Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles. 

Prince, 26, was nominated for five Grammys as 
a result of his blockbuster album “Purple Rain”. 
The album sold more than nine million copies. 

The hottest act of the Grammys went to Tina 
Turner. The sexy 43-year-old superstar garnered 
three Grammys from her smash album “Private 
Dancer”. 

Lionel Richie won two Grammys from his equally 
impressive album “Can’t Slow Down.” He receiv¬ 
ed album of the year and, along with co-producer 
James Anthony Carmichael, producer of the year. 

The Minneapolis-born Prince came away with 
three awards. The first was for best rock perfor¬ 
mance by a group with vocal from his “Purple 
Rain” soundtrack. The next came for the best album 
from a motion picture/TV, also “Purple Rain.” He 
also recieved best rhythm and blues song writer for 
“I Feel For You.” 

Performing for two decades, Turner’s last Gram¬ 
my came back in 1971, singing with ex-husband Ike 
Turner, for“Proud Mary.” 

Her hot single “What’s Love Got To Do With 
It” received three Grammys. The single, written 
by Graham Lyle and Terry Britten, won best record 
of the year. 

In undoubtedly the biggest moment in her career, 
Turner also received a Grammy for best rock female 
performer for “Better Be Good To Me,” to con¬ 
clude her amazing comeback. 

Ritchie, 34, had been nominated 28 times since 
1977 with the group the Commodores but had only 
won three Grammys. 

Cyndi Lauper, the unruly rocker from Brooklyn, 
took home two of the five Grammys for which she 
was nominated. 


She received new artist of the year and best album 
package from her “She’s So Unusual’’album, which 
featured five Top 10 hits and sold over four million 
copies. 

Thirty-five year old New Yorker Bruce Springs¬ 
teen finally received his first Grammy. 

With his decade-long leadership in America rock 
music, Springsteen, nominated three times , came 
away with best rock male performer with “Danc¬ 
ing In The Dark.” 

David Foster, nominated for six Grammys, the 
most of any performer present, received two. Foster 
shared producer of the year with Richie and won 
best pop instrumental arrangement for “Hard Habit 
To Break” sung by Chicago. 

The Pointer Sisters also received two Grammys, 
They were best vocal arrangement for two on 
“Automatic” and best pop performer by a duo or 
group for“Jump.” 

Last year’s Grammy Superstar Michael Jackson 
who won eight in 1984, was only nominated for two 
Grammys. He added to his collection of 10 by win¬ 
ning best video album for “Making Michael 
Jackson’s Thriller.” 

In rhythm and blues, Billy Ocean won his first 
Grammy for best male performer for “Caribbean 
Queen” and wild-haired Chaka Khan captured best 
female performer with “I Feel For You.” 

Country and western winners were top male per¬ 
former Merle Haggard, top female performer Em- 
mylou Harris for “In My Dreams” and the Judds 
for best country duo or group. 

The National Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences voted on performers in the 67 
categories.The Grammys proved to be a momen¬ 
tous occasion on which the list of winners were 
evenly distributed, with no domineering winner. 

The event was witnessed by 140 million viewers 
and secured top spot on the rating charts for the 
week ending March 2. 
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TJC faculty teaching JCampus Briefs 

Kelly retraining plan 


By Janet Tatum 
staff writer 

Kelly Springfield Tire Com¬ 
pany selected TJC to establish a 
retraining program for 1,400 
employers. A subsidiary of 
Goodyear Rubber and Tire Com¬ 
pany, Kelly is undergoing a $250 
million plant conversion. 

“We previously had conven¬ 
tional fabric tires and now we are 
converting to the production of 
radial tires,” said Process Con¬ 
trol Manager A1 Williamson. 

‘ ‘ Due to the change-over high 
technology skills are required,” 
he added. 

The first group from this divi¬ 
sion began last September. Cur¬ 
rently, TJC has the second group 
of seven of the 21 employees 
enrolled. 

The group includes: Phil Ar¬ 
nold, James Benton, Charles 
Dark, Pam Goodwin, Lawrence 
Jones, Sammy Shan and Jim 
Voit. 

They are taking: physics, 
English written communications, 
statistics, technical and vocational 
math and speech oral 
communications. 

Each class lasts for 10 weeks, 
five days a week, eight hours a 
day except for math which runs 
for 12 weeks, three hours a day. 

“This program gives us an op¬ 
portunity to brush up on the 
basics,” said Goodwin. 

“In this program we analyze 
problems and situations at wide 
range and reevaluate the mean¬ 
ing,” said Shaw. “The 
technology skills enable us to per¬ 
form more efficiently and we 


rotate our positions throughout 
the plant,” he explained. 

“I have learned a tremendous 
amount of material in math and 
physics,” said Arnold. 

“The program was proposed to 
us as a group and we accepted 
because it is a great opportunity 
as well as a challenge,” said 
Jones. 

“We have been out of school 
on the average of 10-30 years,” 
he added. “Although there is fur¬ 
ther advancement in skills, it is 
not guaranteed promotion or 
salary increase. Our purpose is to 
help in the transition from the 
way the plant operated in the past 
to the way it will operate in the 
future,” he explained. 

Instructors include: Barbara 
Bolan in math, Mark Lanier in 
speech, Terry Shirley in English 
and John Wheat in physics and 
lab instructors Dick Whipple and 
Gene Branum. 

“We base our teaching on 80 
percent pratical and 20 percent 
theory. We deal with how it 
works and not why,” said Wheat. 

To reduce some of the com¬ 
petitiveness, tests are not graded 
based on whether the student 
passed or failed, but to work on 
an individual’s weak points and 
to provide help to overcome 
them. 

Class objectives for speech in¬ 
clude techniques in public speak¬ 
ing, small group discussions, 
listening abilities and business 
and communication skills. 


“This class demands more 
standards than regular classes,” 
said Lanier. “I base my class on 
what I know, what I think they 
should know and collaborate that 
with what they want to know,” 
he stated. 

Other courses are conducted at 
the Powell Building on Front 
Street with a group of 30. These 
classes include: an Objective- 
Based Training program, com¬ 
puter keyboard orientation,pro¬ 
gram development instruc¬ 
tion, and individualized baseline 
skills training. 

A 4,000-square-foot building 
on Adair Street houses the learn¬ 
ing and hands-on application of 
microprocessors and maintenance 
skills improvement. Physics In¬ 
structor James Bolan teaches 
maintenance people how to run 
the plant’s pumps and other elec¬ 
trical equipment for three weeks, 
eight hours a day. 

According to Tyler Courier 
Times, Governor Mark White 
and Texas Education Agency 
have designated funds for the 
retraining effort. 

“Kelly pays for the books and 
supplies for the students. 
Although the workers are in 
school for 10 weeks, they still 
receive a full paycheck,” said 
Williamson. 

“The state of Texas considers 
the program as continuing educa¬ 
tion,” he added. 

“Our school was chosen 
because of its technical skills,” 
said Continuing Education Dean 
Albert Baade. 
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Buy one BBQ Plate, 
get another one FREE. 
(Beef, ham or sausage.) 


Buy one BBQ sandwich, 


get another one FREE. 
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HALEY’S BBQ 


Also at 4006 S. Broadway & 510 W. Front 
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Student Senate elections will be open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Wednesday in front of Vaughn Library. 

Offices to be filled include Senate president, vice president and 
secretary and Sophomore Class president, vice president and 
secretary. 

“I encourage all students to vote in this election because the Stu¬ 
dent Senate is a voice for all students,” said Student Activities 
Coordinator Emma Lou Prater. 
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Many jobs may be found in the Counseling Center. Employers 
seeking help range from Olan Mills Photography to pizza 
resturants, said Counseling Director Frankie Muffoletto. 

If you are looking for a job, either full or part time, go to the 
Counseling Center Computer, advises Muffoletto. 

Students can leave the Center with a list of the job, address, 
phone, number and person to contact, he added. 

The service is free to students. The Counseling Center is in the 
Student Center. 

Wesley to show slides 

Wesley Foundation invites all TJC students to a free supper and 
program at 5:30 p.m. Monday. 

Kirk Beckendorf will present “Summer Skies,” a slide show 
of Yellowstone Park, said Wesley Campus Minister Harvey O. 
Beckendorf. 

‘ ‘The presentation will include spectacular slides, music and nar¬ 
ration about Yellowstone National Park,” he said. 

Kirk Beckendorf is a graduate of Texas A&M University. The 
past two summers he has worked in Yellowstone as a stagecoach 
driver and wrangles/guide. He has also spent much time travel¬ 
ing, backpacking, horsebacking ans cross country skiing. 

Bus sells student plan 

Greyhound Bus.Co. is offering a special student travel package. 

College students can go anywhere in the continental United States 
for $99 round trip. 

“Students traditionally leave campus during spring break and 
Greyhound is able to provide not just safe, reliable transportation, 
but a special discount price as well,” said Terry Underwood, 
Greyhound’s vice president of marketing. 

Tickets may be purchased at any Greyhound terminal or com¬ 
mission agency through April 15. A valid student ID card must 
be presented at the time of purchase. 

Trivia winners named 

After weeks of competition Trival Pursuit Tournament winners 
have been named, said Residence Life Director John Smith. 

First and second place winners in individual competition are: 
Claridge Hall, Robin Karickhoff tied with Stephanie Powell; Holley 
Hall, Danny Woolard and Matt Banks; Hudnall Hall, Darla Mur- 
phree and Pam Brown tied with Nelda Pruitt; West Hall, Jeff Cole 
and Brian Donnell. First place won $10 and $5 went to second. 

In the hall competition, Holley Hall won first and $30, West 
Hall won second and $20 and Hudnall Hall won $10. 

The tournament was sponsored by the residence staff, not the 
Student Senate as was originally reported. Smith said he con¬ 
gratulates everyone who participated,“win, lose or draw. 11 

Scouts seek talent 

The American Collegiate Talent Showcase offers scholarships 
to performing college students in contemporary and classical music, 
theater, dance, songwriting, and comedy composition and variety. 

Along with scholarships, ACTS offers many contestants overseas 
tours, auditions with major talent agencies and record companies, 
live showcases in top night clubs across the country and an audi¬ 
tion for “Star Search.” 

Talented students who are interested in ACTS scholarships may 
write to The American Collegiate Talent Showcase; Box 3ACT; 
New Mexico State University; Las Cruces, NM 88003; or call 
[505] 646-4413. 

Resume seminar set 

The upcoming seminars offered by the Counseling Center will 
include tips on preparing resumes and planning for health careers. 
All sessions are scheduled for Tuesday afternoons from 1 to 1:50 
p.m. 

Counselor Terry Walch will lead the next seminar, March 12, 
on preparing resumes in Jenkins Hall Room 233. 

Dr. Billy Jack Doggett will lead April 2 sesion on“Maintaining 
Health through Physical Fitness,” also in the Fine Arts Building, 
Room 101. Doggett is division director for health, physical educa¬ 
tion, recreation and athletics. 
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ENGLISH INSTRUCTOR MARY ADAMS has worked in a 
variety of jobs. Her talents and interests are varied, giving her 
many fascinating experiences. 


PEOPLE 


Modeling to designer 


Adams shares experiences 


By Janet Tatum 
staff writer 


A woman with a charming 
personality, versatility and 
business sense sits poised as 
glamorous as a model in the 
quiet of her office. 

English Instructor Mary 
Adams ‘ interests and talents 
have given her a variety of 
experience. 

As a student at John Tyler 
High School, Adams attended 
school and worked. She went 
through job training at Barrow 
Beauty School of Cosmetology 


on Saturdays and during the 
summer, so, when she 
graduated from John Tyler she 
also had obtained her 
cosmetology license, enabling 
her to be a wig instructor. 

At 18, she attended Federal 
Business Institute which merg¬ 
ed with Tyler Commercial 
College. 

She then started the Diamond 
Doll Company where she 
designed the clothes. The name 

originates from the unique style 
of all the doll garments; Adams 
sewed a small diamond on their 
collars. The business never ad¬ 


vanced and it was closed. 

After graduation from 
business school, the petite 
brunette worked as a private 
secretary and obtained an 
associate degree of arts from 

TJC. 

. 

Because she had done some 
modeling and TV commercials, 
at age 18, Adams was offered 
a full-time modeling job at the 
Apparel Mart in Dallas but 
turned down the offer to 
establish her own wig shop, 
Mary B’s Wig Salon. With her 
experience, Adams was often 
called upon by families to 
prepare the make-up or hair of 
her former customers for their 
funeral. 

She also wrote a column, 
“Call Mary,” in the Tyler 
newspaper to advertise her 
shop. Her columns appeared 
every six weeks in the Sunday 
issues. The column was a 
question-and-answer article 
similiar to “Dear Abby.” 

Readers who collected them 
and remembered the correct 
answer from a previous article 
could get a discount on a wig or 
other items. The business was 
very successful, but unfor¬ 
tunately Adams became allergic 
to the products and sold the 
business. 

Continuing her education, 
she attended Southern 
Methodist University and ob¬ 
tained her masters of liberal arts 
degree. 

In 1964 she married Tony 
Adams, a drafting instructor at 
Chapel Hill High School. 

Adams has taught here for 12 
years, 10 as an English instruc¬ 
tor and two years in fashion 
merchandising. 

She is vice president of Alpha 
Delta Kappa sorority Beta 
Sigma Chapter. This is an inter¬ 
national honor society for 
women in education. 

She also teaches the fifth 
grade Sunday School at West 
Erwin Church of Christ. 
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Friedman excells 
in astronomy, art 

By Janet Tatum 
staff writer 

# 

Adventuresome, vivacious, humorous and fascinating describe 
Frances Friedman, a five-foot-three, gray-haired woman with pale 
blue eyes. Friedman is director of TJC’s Hudnall Planetarium, one 

of the largest planetariums in Texas. 

Friedman graduated from Palestine High School and attended the 
University of Texas in Austin. She and her husband, former Vice 
President for Administration I.L. Friedman, travelled abroad before 
they settled in Tyler. 

Frances Friedman began working as assistant director of art in 1959 
and 1960 and became an art instructor in 1961. 

Her interest in astronomy began while the Planetarium was still 
under construction when the late TJC President Dr. H*E. Jenkins ask¬ 
ed her to paint exhibits to show in the Planetarium. 

Having little knowledge of astronomy, she began taking courses 
immediately after she got the assignment. Her first artistic design was 
the moon, a picture painted before the first man walked on the moon. 

“I began reading more books on astronomy and because of my in¬ 
terest in art and the assignment I’d been given, I found the whole 
idea of it to be fascinating!” she exclaimed. 

When the Planetarium was completed in the fall of 1963, I.L.Fried¬ 
man became Planetarium director and Frances Friedman became assis¬ 
tant director. The Friedman team remained in place until 1966. 

In that year, Frances Friedman became Planetarium director and 
soon began the student programs so popular with East Texas 
schoolchildren. 

Friedman has attained several positions because of her artistic 
abilities. She was appoinated chairperson of the Board of Juried Arts, 
elected to “Who’s Who Among Women,’’and served as president 
of the Tyler Art League in 1976-77. She has also displayed some of 
her work at the Rose Festival. 

Friedman has also found time to moonlight, teaching about the stars 
on Wednesday nights. She teaches Astronomy 113 in the fall and 
Astronomy 123 in the spring. Each class is different and is not a lab 
class although they do spend time in the Planetarium. 

“If I could live my life all over again I would prepare myself and 
learn more about my field at a younger age,” said Friedman. 

“I am grateful I got this far in what I’ve done,” she said, her blue 
eyes twinkling. “My art started as a hobby, but now I think of myself 
as a professional.” 

Her paintings range from snow scenes to scenes of mountains and 
lakes she has seen on vacations to constellations and other astronomical 
sights. 

Friedman enjoys hiking in the mountains on foot, camping on trails, 
sketching and, when she finds time, painting. 

“The most exciting event that has happened in my life was in 1966 
when I saw the most exciting meteor shower I’d ever seen,” said 
Friedman. 

“It was said to be the greatest shower in 100 years. It displayed 
100 meteors per second,” she added. 

“This display was a giant firework showcase in the sky,” she 
exclaimed. 

Friedman is anxiously awaiting the next meteor shower and Halley’s 
Comet due in 1986. She says it won’t be as exciting to see because 
pollution will make it less visible than the sky show in 1966. 

Yet one expects the planetarium director will find it exciting when 
it comes. That’s the way she looks at life. 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE MAJOR BOBB YE WIDNER is deaf, but 
attends classes and studies through the help of his interpreter 
D. J. Sorensen. 


Works through interpreter 

Deaf student majors in 


by Nita Langenegger 
staff writer 


Among the names of older 
students attending Tyler Junior 
College will be found that of Bob- 
bye Widner, a computing ma¬ 
jor, attending his second semester 
on this campus. 

Widner arrives on campus 
driving his own car and blends 
with other students hurrying to 
classes. The difference between 
him and his fellow students is— 
Widner is deaf. A serious illness 
when he was three years old left 
him with total loss of hearing. 

After having held positions at 
Tyler Pipe and Supply and 
McEvoy, the desire to specialize 
in computing brought Widner to 
TJC. His first formal schooling 


was at the New Mexico School 
for the Handicapped. 

Just last summer in Tyler, after 
studying only four months, he 
received his General Education 
Diploma. The G.E.D. qualified 
him to enroll at TJC for the fall 
semester. He is taking a full 
^academic load. 

Recently in a class of Data En¬ 
try 11, as Widner sat before a 
computer, he made a mistake. In¬ 
stantly that fact was relayed to his 
interpreter, D.J. Sorensen; she 
then notified Computer Science 
Instructor Shelly Kersh, and 
through their three-way team¬ 
work communication the mistake 
was corrected. Widner went on to 
make an 89 score on the test. 

Widner is grateful for the 
assistance he is receiving in ob- 


computers 

taining an education. Through the 
use of sign language, he said, “I 
have had only good teachers dur¬ 
ing my two semesters at TJC.” 

A warm, responsive person, 
Widner and his accomplishments 
are proof that disabled persons 
are limited in knowledge only by 
the limitation of communication 
available. 

His wife Frankie Sue, also 
deaf, is employed at Mother 
Frances Hospital as a computer 
operator. The Widners have two 
daughters—one deaf, the other 
with normal hearing. 

Though Widner was a bit shy 
about being interviewed, he said 
he hopes that by relating his ex¬ 
periences he may in some way in¬ 
fluence other disabled persons to 
reach for higher goals. 
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Frenchman learns 
English, business 

By Chante’ Mazy 
staff writer 

From France, the country of wine and romance, and Africa, land 
of wild animals and safaris, 21-year-old Bernard Gautier has come 
to Texas, legendary land of cowboys. and Indians. 

Educated in both Marseilles, France, and Douala, Cameroon, 
Gautier came to the United States to learn English and obtain an 
American business degree. 

“I came here first to learn English and to have the degree,” said 
Gautier said, ‘‘because in business everybody speaks English.” 

Learning English and obeying the speed limit were two of the many 
changes Gautier had to adjust to. He found the language very dif¬ 
ficult during his first six months here. 

“I could not understand accents and people were talking too fast,” 
Gautier said. This may be the first time slow-drawling Texans have 
been accused of talking too fast. 

Before coming to TJC, Gautier attended Lon Morris College in 
Jacksonville. The French program at Lon Morris was the initial at¬ 
traction to Texas for Gautier and his parents. 

Gautier explained that he planned only to attend American schools 
for one year,but, “after I saw the system (education) and the cam¬ 
pus, I decided to stay here.” 

In France, Gautier said, if one wants to be a doctor, one has to 
take the same math courses as an engineer or a physicist. 

“That’s why I don’t like the French system,” Gautier said. 

At TJC Gautier is enrolled in computer math, history, math, and 
English. 

“History is the hardest because I take notes in English.” Gautier 
said. “It’s a bad thing to try to translate.” 

Gautier explained that studying is difficult because of the vocabulary 
in textbooks. 

“You always have to look up in the dictionary and it takes a long 
time,” Gautier said. 

Each Wednesday Gautier visits TJC French classes to discuss their 
current lessons and share some of his culture. 

“I think it’s important to speak another language,” Gautier said. 
“I think it gives you a different civilization, a way of life.” 

After TJC Gautier would like to attend UT Austin or Stephen F. 
Austin State University. He would like someday to have his own 
business in France, Africa or maybe the United States. 

But wherever he goes, Gautier says, he will always carry memories 
of people he has met at TJC, the lessons he’s learned and the new 
experiences that will shape his life forever. 
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PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR JOY WATSON 

Watson gives help 


By Marie Moss 
staff writer 

Psychology Instructor Joy Wat¬ 
son volunteers two nights a week 
at the East Texas Crisis Center. 

About three years ago Watson, 
w ho has taught sociology and 
psychology here for 14 years, 
took a professional growth class 
at the University of Texas at 
Tyler which required 240 hours 
of counseling experience. 

I enjoyed it so much, I 
volunteered two nights a week at 
the Crisis Center,” said Watson. 

The Crisis Center is a Tyler 


agency which offers assistance to 
individuals and families with 
problems. 

As a counselor, she works with 

individuals as well as groups. 

Watson tries “to help persons 

become aware of their problems. 

We try to help women cope with 

the immediate crisis, she 

explained. . 

“To see a person return to their 

normal healthy environment, to 

help decrease violence,’ said 

Watson, “means my time is well 

spent. ” 

Watson^ says she shares in tne 
dream by contributing her time. 


Selvidge moves non-stop 


Aerobics energizes lifestyle 


By Jeanette Kress 
staff writer 

She wakes before dawn, 
jumps into a workout suit and 
rushes to the kitchen to pack 
peanut butter sandwiches in her 
kids’ lunchboxes. 

As she flips fried eggs and 
bacon on her husband’s 
breakfast plate, she memorizes 
10 lines from “Ode to 
Immortality.” 

As soon as the skillet is turn¬ 
ed off and the kids deposited at 
school, she’s off to teach 50 
women how to love their 
bodies. 

All this before she attends her 
first class. 

It’s a typical day in the life of 
the anything-but-typical Twyla 
Selvidge. 

‘ ‘There are too many things 
people miss in life,” the attrac¬ 
tive 31-year-old brunette said. 

Teaching aerobics at her 
church five times a week keeps 
her from missing much. 

“The Lord blessed me with 
a big mouth,” she laughs as she 
explains her aerobics course. “I 
make up my own routines and 
emphasize certain parts of the 
body. ’ ’ 

Entirely self-taught, Selvidge 
became interested in aerobics 
five years ago while watching 
a group of women work a 
routine. 

‘ ‘I started thinking how much 
more fun aerobic exercising 
would be than working out with 
machines,” Selvidge said, “and 
if Jane Fonda can, I can!” 

She began reading and wat¬ 
ching videos on the subject and 
was hooked before she realiz¬ 
ed it. 

‘ ‘I love people and I think of 
the people in my class as 
friends,” she explained. “But 
even friends have to put forth 
work if they want results. 
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TWYLA SELVIDGE teaches aerobics. 


“My famous lines are ‘cheat 
if you must, but don’t stop,” 
she said. 

“The older women get, the 
more they must rely on muscles 
because all the rest will begin 
to fall,” Selvidge believes. 

On this belief she bases her 
hour workouts. Usually to the 
music of Lionel Richie, 
Selvidge leads the class through 
a warm-up, feet-arm exercises, 
an aerobic routine and finally 
balance work or a cool down. 

Her evening classes now 
enroll about 70 women, rang¬ 
ing from teenagers to grand¬ 
mothers and including some 
very special people. 

“My mom takes the class 
too,” she said. “And I also 
teach two pregnant women 
whose doctors encouraged their 
continuation in my program.” 

Her family motivates her as 
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well, but Selvidge admits to 
some negative affects of her 
routine. 

‘ ‘My kids know when I get 
home,” she says. “They can 
smell me when I first walk in. ’ ’ 

Selvidge says she enjoys stay¬ 
ing in shape because she can 
“consume more food.” 

Aside from excellent physical 
condition, Selvidge feels her at¬ 
titude on life has improved. 

“I’ve learned not to push 
myself too far and expect too 
much too quickly in everyday 
life,” she says.“Just like exer¬ 
cising too much is worse than 
not enough, and somehow 
everything works out.” 

Selvidge is majoring in exer¬ 
cise physiology but is uncertain 
where the degree will take her. 
She does know, however, it will 
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be somewhere where she can 
help people and enjoy life at the 
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GET A HEAD START 


ON SPRING BREAK 


Heading for Padre or Cancun? Why not get there with a tan and not have to go 
through the agony of burning and peeling? At Tanfastic you can enjoy a sensational 
all-over, all-season tan, the fast and healthy way. The tanning bed system allows 
comfort and privacy. You’ll look great, feel, great, and stay that way—all year 

around. 
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Times Square Shopping Center 
5201 S. Broadway, Suite 2700 
(Plitt Theatres & Racquet & Jog) 
Tyler, Texas 75703 

(214) 561-8832 
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That’s right, and to prove it, we’re offering 
this “come on in and bring a friend” coupon. 
Come in and buy Grandy’s great Country Fried 
Steak Dinner and get 1 free. If you prefer 
something lighter, you can substitute our All 
You Can Eat Salad Bar. 


Buy our Country Fried Steak 
Dinner, get another Dinner or the 
All You Can Eat Salad Bar 

i 

Offer Expires June 30, 1985 

Fast food...that doesn’t taste fast. 


Country Cool^in 


- LONGVIEW - 

301 W. Loop 281 
(Across from Longview Mall) 

-TEXARKANA- 

3225 Kennedy Lane 
(Across from Central Mall) 


-TYLER- 

1226 S. Beckham 

AND 

701 W.S.W. Loop 323 

- LUFKIN - 
1005 S. Timberland 
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challenges in Texas life 
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NIGERIAN STUDENT NICHOLAS IGWE seeks good education 
in Texas. He points out many differences between his native land 
and the United States. 

Learning English 


By Nita Langenegger 
staff writer 


Imagine yourself in a foreign 
country, surrounded by throngs 
of people, yet overcome by feel¬ 
ings of insecurity and loneliness. 
That’s close to feelings ex¬ 
perienced by some foreign 
students enrolled at TJC. 

Nicholas Igwe of Nigeria is a 
first-year student majoring in 
journalism. He is determined to 
make the most of his four-year 
visa and plans to apply for an ex¬ 
tension to complete his doctorate. 
He is sponsored in the United 
States by his brother, Victor Ig¬ 
we, who teaches accounting at 
Texas College. 

Self-discipline of American 
students during registration 
amazes Igwe. In his country 
under the same circumstances, he 
says the scene would be one of ut¬ 
ter chaos. 

He was also surprised by the 
number of students driving their 
own cars. In Nigeria students use 
public transportation since taxi 
fare is just 25 cents anywhere 
within the city limits. 

Samar Mezayek would be call¬ 
ed a beautv on anv campus. 


Though Syrian by birth, she now 
calls Jordan home. Mezayek is 
president of the International 
Students Organization, and her 
eyes light up with enthusiasm 
when she talks about the club. 

Though- she is classified a 
senior at the University of Texas 
at Tyler, she is taking computer 
courses here. Mezayek will 
return to Jordan after her gradua¬ 
tion this summer. 

Victor Rueda of Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, has an in¬ 
teresting arrangement with his 
father for financing his education. 
He works in the family business 
(construction and ranching) for 
two years to earn one year of 
tuition. 

He has a grin on his face when 
he tells how girls have it much 
easier than boys in Mexico. 

Franck Dayan of Marseille, 
France, came to this area as an 
exchange student last fall. He at¬ 
tended high school in Hawkins 
before entering TJC this 
semester. 

“I can speak French and 
English,” Dayan said. “Now I 
am working hard to learn to speak 
‘Texan’ ”. 

He is looking forward to the 


day he will be thought of as a 
“friend,” not a Frenchman, he 

said. 

Pravate Lekhavatana hails from 
Bangkok, Thailand, nearly half¬ 
way around the globe from Tyler. 
He is one of a family of interna¬ 
tional students, with two brothers 
attending school in Kansas City, 
Mo., and a sister studying in 
Oklahoma. Lekhavatana, as 
petroleum engineering major, 
plans to complete his degree at 
Texas Tech UnfVersity in 
Lubbock. 

Though the homelands of these 
students span the golbe, they have 
several things in common: they 
dislike the cold weather here, but 
they like the easier life and job 
opportunities, they all named 
parents when asked what they 
missed most about their 
homeland, and they all plan to 
return to their home countries 
after completing their education. 

Words, though spoken in dif¬ 
ferent tongues, can mean the 
same, “Jlsike” to Igwe, “Hath 
Jaied” to Mezayek, “Buena 
Suerte” to Rueda, “Bonne 
Chance” to Dayan, “Chokee” to 
Lekhavatana. Good Luck in the 
future! 


Of the international students who have come to TJC to study, many 
are from Nigeria. 

Nicholas Igwe, one of the Nigerian students, says two main reasons 
for their attraction to the United States are the joy of traveling and 
the promise of a good education. 

It is difficult to secure college admission in Nigeria and examina¬ 
tions are very extensive, with a tough system of education establish¬ 
ed, he said. 

About 20 percent of Nigerians are sponsored by the goverment. 
Igwe, a private student, receives 7000 naira or about $10,000 a year 
for his stay in the United States. It costs him $1,500 to attend TJC 
and these funds must cover all his living expenses year round. 

He plans to return to Nigeria for a valuable job, for, he says, “The 
U.S. job market is too tough.” 

The major problem in Nigeria, Igwe says, is the corrupt govern- 
, ment presently in control. During the 18th Century “era of good steal¬ 
ing,” he says, America also experienced corruption, but it soon 
vanished as the nation matured. 

He believes corruption will someday also disappear from Nigeria, 
when the country is more mature. Nigeria has been independent for 
only 25 years. 

During the early colonization period in Nigeria, Igwe says, Great 
Britain exploited the country. The British used the main income from 
agricultural products produced by Nigeria to develop their own na¬ 
tion, doing almost nothing for the colony. Nigeria also imported most 
products from abroad, because the colony had no factories during 
that period. 

Another related problem of major importance in Nigeria is politics. 
Britain introduced their parliamentary government system in 1960 
when Nigeria became independent, but in 1965 the army took over. 
In 1979, the American democratic system of government was introduc¬ 
ed, but the army struck back in December 1983 to strictly enforce 
their military government, Igwe said. 

Since gaining independence from the British 25 years ago, Nigeria 
has made lots of progress, he said, especially in building roads, 
bridges, estates and cities. 

Thousands of factories have been established by Tie Nigerian 

« 

government. Goods can now be supplied to the entire pc 'ulation with 
surplus goods being exported. Factories include new ste 1 companies 
and petroleum refineries. 

The job market strictly lies in the factories and governn snt, he said. 
New jobs and ideas can be found in the computer business since 
various jobs are being computerized and reorganized. 

Major natural resources include farm and agricultural products, 
along with oil which accounts for 90 percent of the country’s exports. 

Sports include English soccer, basketball, lawn tennis and 
volleyball. The major sport, in which most Nigerians compete ac¬ 
tively, is soccer. 


International students find 


challenges Nigerian 

* * 

By Eric Brunelli 
staff writer 
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Graffiti remains 
I campus walls 


By Jeanette Kress 
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In search of the latest political upheaval? Need some religious 
inspiration? Wondering who’s who on campus? These and a 
massive array of other questions can be answered in an under- 
publicized, but well-utilized resource. No, not in Vaughn Library 
or hidden corners of an instructor’s filing cabinet. The secrets of 
the campus can be found on the uniquely written .constantly up¬ 
dated restroom walls. 

Nearly every building hosts an information center of phone 
numbers, latest love lives, absurd jokes and even noted Bible 
verses. And reactions to these are as varied as the items themselves. 
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Some render this age-old practice childish, for others it is often 
entertainment and for still others it’s just a part of life. 

“In elementary school, writing on the walls was expected, ” said 
Computer Science Major Donna Madlock, “but in college it’s dif¬ 
ferent. ’ ’ She questions why people would spend their time writing 
on a wall. 

Also believing graffiti is a mark of immaturity, Sophomore Don 
Long treats the issue with, “Kids will be kids.” 

Math Major Jason Russel thinks the worst part about writing 
is it often cannot be erased. “That’s when it becomes destruction 
of property,” he said. 

With a lighter opinion Sophomore Jim Hardin says,‘‘Sometimes 
there are a lot of funny jokes on the walls. That’s when the graf¬ 
fiti is okay, but all too often things get too direct.” 

Freshman Brenda Prochaska also finds the graffiti amusing. She 
explains one specific item where a conversation went on between 
two people. “The first person wrote something like ‘I love John’ 
and then someone else wrote, ‘So what, I married him. ’ Sometimes 
they’re better than the soaps,” she said. 

Sophmore David Green takes a different view on the writing. 
“Bathroom wall writing is a form of graffiti; art in its simplest 
expression,” he said. 

As to the cost of this ‘expressive’ art form, the maintenance direc¬ 
tor says it is not excessive. 

“The cost of repairing vandalism is decreasing every year,” said 
Physical Plant Director Bill Parker. Restroom graffiti is one of 
the least expensive items to repair, he said, thanks to a special 
cleaner that takes 90 percent of the markings off. He emphasized 
that a lot of time and manual labor are used though. 

As to why people write on the walls, Parker believes it is a way 
to relieve frustration. “If writing on the walls is all people ever 
do wrong, we’ll be in good shape,’'he said. 

Whether the ancient writing custom relieves frustration, simply 
wastes time or involves creativity, almost everyone agrees as long 
as there are walls, there will be people to write on them. 

Spring fashions 
show soft touch 

By Janet Tatum 
staff writer 

A person’s choice of fashions complements the personality and ex¬ 
presses individuality. 

“Spring ‘85 fashions is the return of the soft feminine look and 
a touch of the 60 s, ” said Fashion Merchandising Instructor Debbie 

Welch. 

Blouses have more rounded shoulders with ruffles or lace to ac¬ 
cent it. The change is supposed to eliminate the square or padded 

shoulder look of the past. 

Jackets or blazers are long and less tailored as opposed to the re¬ 
cent streamline sophisticated tailored look, she said. 

The big fad is a return to the short skirts worn with high pumps. 
The length of the skirts is right above or on top of the knees, although 

long skirts have not left the scene. 

Crop pants, ankle to calf length, are still in. 

Spring colors are black and white with strong bright colors, pastels 
with soft subtle, feminine style. Bright colors are not worn together 
with brights except graffiti prints. Bold prints, optical stripes and dots 

are also stylish. 

“Men’s colors are more conservative and range from medium to 
strong colors and a blend of pastels,” said Welch. 

The popular twister beads went out with the season. 

Accessories are not of significance but to express delicacy, accent 
the wardrobe with touches of lace, metal bracelets or colored shoes. 
Earrings of any style should do the trick for that extra touch. 
Most belts are wider or worn on the hip for a straight silhouette . 
“Hairstyles are going to be a little longer with a softer feature 
around the face, just long enough to show some length, said Welch. 
Fashion designers predict scarves will make a big comeback, most y 

worn around the neck. 

“Spring fashions should be fun and personal, predicte e c 


Early registration to begin 


Early registration for fall will 
be March 25 through 28, said Ad¬ 
missions Dean Kenneth Lewis. A 
student must have a time permit 
to pre-register. 

Time permits will be issued 
through March 15 in the 
Registrar’s Office, Lewis said. 

Students presently attending 
TJC who have designated a ma¬ 
jor are asked to see a faculty ad¬ 
visor before registering for spring 
classes, Counseling Director 
Frankie Muffoletto said. 

These advisors will help 
students select courses which 
apply to a student’s degree, said 
Muffoletto. Students who do not 
have a major at this time are ad¬ 
vised to see a counselor. 

Advisors are: farm and 
ranch management, Frank 
Rucker, T-3; fashion mer¬ 
chandising, Beverly Bugay, 
J114; fire protection 
technology, George 

Weisheit, T-P; foreign 
languages, John Hays, J241; 
geography, Robert Glover, 
J132; geology, John Burket, 
G218; government, Steve 
Burket, J131 and David 
Ligon, P-J; graphic com¬ 
munications, Herman Hub¬ 
bard, T107B; health and 
science programs, Vi 


Benavides, T202 and 
history, Robert Glover, 
J132; Anne Rye, J240 and 
Stan Watson, J212A, 
Others are: home economics, 
Rebecca Bibby, J117; jour¬ 
nalism, Linda Zeigler, P204; 
mathematics, Kay Arms, P- 
H; mathematics education, 
Marvin Davis, PUO and 
Richard Whipple, T-J and 
medical laboratory 

technology, Lynette Hobbs, 
T-S. 

Others include: mid¬ 
management, Bob Gaines, 
T-E; mineral land manage¬ 
ment and mineral lease 
records technology, Charles 
Kealser, T-6; music, J.W. 
Johnson, Wise-1; nursing- 
see TESN bulletin board; 
nursing home administra¬ 
tion, Mary J. Phillips, T-3; 
vocational nursing, Tyler, D. 
Miller, T-B; vocation nurs¬ 
ing, Jacksonville, D. Payne, 
Nan Travis Hospital; office 
occupations, J. Staple, J104; 
ophthalmic technician and 
dispensing, Clyde Daven¬ 
port, T-N and ornamental 
horticulture, Wayne Pianta, 
VC-2. 

Also advising are: 
petroleum technology, 
Harold Trimble, T-K; 
philosophy, Margaret 


Steigman, J215; 

photography, Herman Hub¬ 
bard, T107B; physical 
education, J.D. Menasco, 
Wagstaff Gym; physics, 
Gene Branum, G210; postal 
management, Bob Gaines, 
T-E; pre-law, Robert 
Glover, J132; psychology, 
Linda Watkins, P-X and Leo 
Rudd, J110; radiologic 
technology, Jo Ann Martin, 
T-B; real estate manage¬ 
ment, Fred Worthen, T-5; 
recreation leadership, Steve 
Smith, T124B; respiratory 
therapy, J. Able, T-7; 
secretarial science, J. Stales, 
J104; sociology, Linda 
Watkins, P-X and Rebecca 
Laughlin, P-T; speech, 
David Crawford, Wise-C; 
surveying, Ernest Hendrix, 
T-Q; theater, David 
Crawford, Wise-C; welding, 
Olson LeFevre, Welding 
Shop. 

Advising medical majors 
are: pre-dental, M. Cathryn 
Cates, G104A; pre- 
medicine, Willie Palmore, 
G217; pre-pharmacy, Judith 
Parks, G216; pre-physical 
therapy, Larry Pilgrim, 
G214 and pre-veterinary 
medicine, Jeanette Stewart, 
G211, Tom Simmons, VC-3 
and James Wicks, G221. 


Dorm life contains rewards 


By Ramona Alexander 
- - - staff writer 

Living in the dorm is a lot cheaper than living 
in an apartment and a good way to meet people, say 
many dorm residents. 

“Living in the dorm makes you learn how to get 
along with people,” said Freshman Kelly Nalls 
from Hot Springs, Ark. “The worst thing about 
dorm life,” she said “is non-privacy.” 

“If guys and girls could visit in each other’s 
rooms, it would create problems like the invasion 
of the roommate’s privacy,” said Newton Freshman 
Clifton Forward. 

“I put up with the curfew, but a person should 
have their own key or some identification to get in 
when it is locked,” said San Antonian Ginger Jones. 
She also complained about lack of privacy. 

“I feel like I have more freedom to do things I 
couldn’t do at home,” said San Augustine Freshman 
Sharon Mosby. “Sometimes it’s hard to deal with 
the curfews, though, because if I am out late, 10 
can’t get in. It would be okay if they would give 
us a couple of more hours.” 

Mosby also thinks that college students are old 
enough to handle the opposite sex visiting in each 


other’s rooms. “We pay the rent and are of age,” 
she said. 

“I also like the space that is in Bateman Hall, but 
I don’t like the after-10:30 rule that takes the phone 
off the hook. Someone could have an emergency 
and not be able to reach whomever they want, ’ ’ said 
Mosby. 

Former West Hall resident Kyle Argenbright says 
the curfew isn’t real bad. “But, if you pay for the 
dorm, you should be able to use it as you please 
and come in when you want,” he says. 

Mike Gaylor who lives in Lewis Hall says the 
curfew is designed to help students. “The curfew 
is good for starting out freshmen because they need 

to be disciplined,” said Gaylor. 

Dorm mothers also have opinions about dorm life 

and rules. 

Vaughn Hall Dorm Mother Mabel Thomas likes 
the curfew. “I have no problems with the girls get¬ 
ting in on time,” said Thomas. 

Terri Winstead, Claridge Hall dorm mother, also 
believes it is good to have a dorm curfew. 

“If anything, I think the hours are too late,” she 
said. “Sometimes I have trouble with the girls com¬ 
ing in late.” 


Microwaves make dorm life easier 


Microwave oven are certainly 
making life easier for TJC dor¬ 
mitory residents. 

Sledge Hall resident Shauna 
McGowan " says she uses the 
dorm’s microwave daily.“It is 
more convenient to cook dinner 
in the microwave than walking to 
the cafeteria every day, ” she 
said. 

On the average most residents 
say they use the microwaves on 
a day-to-day basis, with some us¬ 
ing them more than once a day. 

The favorite item on just about 
eveyone’s dinner menu is 
macaroni and cheese with a can 
of tuna mixed in it for an extra bit 
of flavor. 

The best liked late night snack 
seems to be microwave popcorn. 


Cooking in a microwave is ac¬ 
tually easier than it sounds, pro¬ 
vided one follows directions or 
recipes adapted for microwave 
cooking. 

“The microwaves are nice and 
I use ours daily. I have only one 
complaint—we don’t have one in 
every room,” said Sledge Hall 
resident Cristin Hughes. Her 
comments seem to be the only 
complaint about the speedy 
ovens. 

Here is a quick and simple 
casserole that can be made in the 
microwave. 

Scalloped Tuna and Chips 

Power level: high (10) 
Microwave time: 15-17 min. 


1 lOVz oz. can condensed 
cream of celery soup 

1 7-8 oz. can mushrooms 
11. instant minced onions 
1 T chopped parsley 
1 cup milk 

1 T lemon juice. 

Mix soup, undrained 
mushrooms, onions, parsley, 
milk and lemon juice. 

3 cups crushed potato 

chips 

2 7 oz. cans tuna, drain¬ 
ed and flaked. 

% 

In 2-qt greased casserole layer 
1 cup chips, x h of soup and Vi of 
tuna mixture. Repeat layers and 
top with chips. Microwave 15-17 
minutes until bubbly. Makes 6 
servings. 
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Texas Junior College Football 


Conference expands membership 


By Eric Brunelli 
and 

Bailey Guinn 
staff writers 

The recent restructuring of the 
Texas Junior College Football 

Conference may add more in¬ 
terest to what has long been an 
exciting program. Cisco, Ranger 
and Navarro junior colleges will 

join current members, Kilgore 
College, Henderson County 
Junior College, Blinn College, 


and TJC, to form an expanded 
TJCFC. 

Wharton County Junior Col¬ 
lege is leaving the conference and 
cutting back on their sports pro¬ 
grams for financial reasons. They 
intend to focus on their basketball 
and track programs. 

TJC President Dr. Raymond 
Hawkins, also president of the 
TJCFC, presided over meetings 
earlier this year at which TJCFC 
members voted unanimously to 
include all Texas junior college 


Victory takes Ladies 
closer to nationals 

Monday night’s 82-58 victory over Blinn College put the Apache 
Ladies and Coach George Cox only one game away from the na¬ 
tional tournament in Mississippi. 

The Ladies beat Blinn in the first of two-out-of-three games for 
regional championship. If the Ladies won again last night over 
Blinn they will advance to the National Junior College Athletic 
Association’s National Tournament March 18 through 22 in 
Senatobia, Miss. 

A loss last night would mean a third game playoff Saturday at 
a neutral site. Defending national champions Northwest Mississippi 
Junior College will host the 23-team tourney. 

To meet Blinn for regional playoff, the Ladies defeated the Paris 
Junior College Lady Dragons and the Lady Cardinals of host-school 
Henderson County Junior College to win zone. 

In the first zone tournament game, Tyler defeated Paris 88-69 
at the HCJC Men’s Gymnasium. After a slow start the Ladies ex¬ 
ploded for 30 points to lead 50-31 at halftime. 

Sonya Dickerson led the scoring drive by sinking 10 baskets for 
20 points. Charlene James was next with 16 points, followed by 
Reescano with 14. 

Dickerson also led the team in rebounds, grabbing 12 from the 
board with James adding 10 more and Reescano and Lynn Harvey 
9 each. 

In the playoff between Kilgore College and HCJC, second and 
third-ranked teams of the conference, Kilgore, trailing by 21 at 
the half, tied the game by the end of regulation play. Then HCJC 
sunk two free throws in overtime with two seconds left to win, 
80-78. 

TJC avenged an early season loss to HCJC by defeating the Lady 
Cardinals, 75-54, the next night. 

Although the Cards took an early four-point lead, a basket by 
Dickerson and two by Delisa Hodges gave the Apache Ladies a 
6-3 advantage. HCJC followed with two more baskets which were 
answered by Reescano to maintain the lead, 8-7. 

The Ladies slowly took control of the game and an unanswered 
string of baskets by James, Dickerson, Hodges and Harvey gave 
the Ladies a 14-point lead at the half, 31-37. 

The Lady Cards appeared tired and almost every Apache Lady 
scored during the second half to defeat them, 75-54. 

Hodges led the scoring drive in this game with 10 baskets and 
a free throw for 21 points. She was followed by Harvey with 15 
points and Dickerson and James each with 13. 

Following the game, the Apache Ladies received the Region XIV 
North Zone title plaque. James and Hodges were named to the All- 
Tournament Team and Dickerson was named the Tournament’s 
Most Valuable Player. 


Alone and 
Pregnant? 

1 - 800 - 392-3807 


• We discuss all options. 

• Confidential Counseling. 

• Free Pregnancy Tests. 
Homes of St. Mark 
Houston, Texas 
No religious ties 



20% Off 

Ambico Filters 


WITH THIS COUPON 


Phone 

561-4154 



CAMKRAS INC 


8:30-5:30 
Mon.-Sat. 







football programs in the 
conference. 

’’The enlargement of the con¬ 
ference, a new scholarship ar¬ 
rangement and the adoption of the 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association’s eligibility rules are 
expected to be positive steps 
toward achieving the goals of the 
conference,” Hawkins said. 

TJC Head Football Coach 
Charlie McGinty thinks the 
TJCFC will be a more prestigious 


and more competitive conference 
with the new additions. 

McGinty also said the TJCFC’s 
high rating and involvement in 
the NJCAA will enhance the 
conference. 

‘‘The conference will be vast¬ 
ly improved,” McGinty said. 

The new scholarship ar¬ 
rangements include no restriction 
on the number of players on each 
team’s roster, but total financial 


aid to student athletes by each col¬ 
lege cannot exceed the equivalent 
of 35 full-time scholarships per 
year. 

The TJCFC will be well- 
balanced next football season. But 
with a good recruiting season TJC 
should be as competive as any 
one, McGinty said. 

The team’s defense should be 
sound. The offense, however, 
will have to rebuild following the 
loss of some key starters via 
graduation. 
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Hungry? 

Unexpected Guests? 


Burning the Midnight Oil? 






DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS 





Tyler 

597-8000 

2105 S. Broadway 

592-4432 

631 N. Broadway 

Hours: 

11 am - i am Sun -Thurs 
11 am - 2 am Fri & Sat 
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$ 5.99 

Special 
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A 12 custom-made 
Dominos Pizza" with 
one topping and two 
bottles of COKE " for 
only S5.99! 

Limited Delivery Area. 

Good at listed locations only 
Our drivers carry less than 
S10 00 

One offer per pizza. 

Expires: April 15. 1985 
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Get Si 00 off any 
custom-made.. 
Dominos Pizza' 

Limited Delivery Area 

Good at listed locations only 
Our drivers carry less than 
510 00 

One* offer per pizza 
Expires April 15. 1985 
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Name 


- Address 


16013 DPM-059 


1985 Domino s Pizza Inc 




















































































